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of these sources, and many of the South American countries have ably seconded 
her efforts to arrive at a true history of South America. We owe it to the cause 
of truth to weave these materials into a history, in English, of the Church in 
South America, and a study of it should be a feature of the history work in our 
Catholic colleges. For colonial South America, such studies should treat of the 
ecclesiastical system; the Royal Patronage; the erection of Sees; the appoint- 
ment of prelates; the parishes and pastors; the sources and amount of revenues; 
the missionaries and their activities; the monasteries; the literary and scientific 
work of the friars; the hospitals, asylums and other works of charity; the develop- 
ment of printing and other useful arts; the means of education — universities, 
colleges and primary schools; the relation of the Church to the various systems 
of Indian serfdom; the Inquisition. Under the Republics, the history of the 
Church presents a new set of problems and requires a separate study. 

If "brother goeth to law with brother, and that before unbelievers," there 
is small chance for justice. We have seen our South American neighbors 
through the eyes of prejudice long enough. If one would do justice to the 
history of the Church in South America, his blood should be warmed by the 
Faith, and not chilled by four centuries of heresy. The non-Catholic historian 
may try as he pleases — witness Cunningham-Grahame — to be fair to the Church: 
his heresy clouds understanding sympathy in his perspective, and he fails. 
The Catholic student has, by inheritance, this power of appreciation: his task 
and his materials lie before him. 

John F. O'Hara, C.S.C. 

Ill 

CHARLES G. HERBERMANN 

Among the many Germans who sought their fortunes in the United States 
towards the middle of the last century was Mr. George Herbermann, of Glandorf, 
Hanover, and his wife Elizabeth (nie Stipp) who was born at Osnabrueck. 
Mr. Herbermann had been trained by his father for the tobacco business, 
but when, in 1839, he sought to establish himself as a tobacconist in his native 
place, the government of Hanover refused him permission. He next applied 
for a similar concession in Prussia, where his cousin was the Burgomaster of 
Saerbeck in Westphalia. Relying upon the latter's promises, he purchased in 
this little Westphalian hamlet a new and commodious house in which to start 
his factory. But the Burgomaster failed to induce the Prussian government 
to show Mr. Herbermann more favor than Hanover had done, and a few weeks 
before his marriage the bridegroom tobacconist was informed that he must turn 
his business energies in other directions. The young man had to bow to neces- 
sity. Having bought the house at Saerbeck, he settled there and started a 
country store. He married Elizabeth Stipp on the 19th of April, 1839. 
Her father and his ancestors for several generations had been in the fiscal 
service of the government, and were related to many prominent burghers of the 
old episcopal city, Muenster, such as the banker, Breusing, one of whose rela- 
tives founded the New York music store now owned by Schirmer. 
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One of the results of Mr. George Herbermann's settlement in Saerbeck was 
that the subject of this sketch, Charles G. Herbermann, was born a Prussian 
and not a Hanoverian. He was the eldest child of his parents, having been 
born on December 8, 1840. He grew up in the little village, a sturdy boy 
with a strong leaning to learning and study. He was not yet five years of age 
when he was placed at the village school in Saerbeck, taught at the time by a 
young clergyman, Vicar Hermes, a nephew of the famous Bonn Professor. 
Like his uncle, the Vicar was a natural pedagogue and his pupil, Charles 
Herbermann, made rapid progress under his tuition. Having reached the 
highest class before he was nine, at his teacher's suggestion he began, 
along with two of his schoolmates, to study privately the elements of 
Latin. The worthy Vicar was delighted with his scholar's progress and 
hoped that before long he would distinguish himself at the Muenster Gymnasium. 

Matters, however, were to take a very different turn. The father's business, 
after prospering for a while, gradually became dull. Mr. Herbermann used 
his utmost endeavors to infuse new life into the undertaking and his efforts were 
vigorously seconded by his wife, who had become a universal favorite among 
her new Westphalian countrymen. But it was up-hill work. Business grew 
more and more slack, and when the Revolution of 1848 among other effects 
produced a violent mercantile shake-up, the fate of the Herbermann enterprise 
was sealed. George Herbermann, to whom five children had been born, during 
his residence at Saerbeck, found it more and more difficult to make both ends 
meet, and wisely resolved to better his fortunes in the new world. It was a 
painful resolution, especially to his wife. Fortunately, he was able to sell his 
property, on which he realized enough to bring over his now numerous family 
and to keep a little reserve capital for the day of need. 

On November 1, 1850, the emigrant family went aboard the good ship 
Agnes at Bremerhafen. The voyage was doomed to be long and distressing 
not only because it was tempestuous, but also because sickness and death 
awaited the emigrants. Mrs. Herbermann was an invalid from the day she 
went on board of the Agnes to the day she disembarked. One child was born 
and two died before the snow -clad woods of Staten Island bade the Westphalian 
wanderers welcome on January 21, 1851. The family, besides the father and 
mother, consisted of Charles, Mary and Frederick. 

The first care of George Herbermann, after providing a modest home 
for his family and securing a far from lucrative position, was to 
choose a school for his children. He sent them to the parochial school 
of St. Alphonsus in Thompson Street, where German was taught as well 
as English. Among the pupils of the school were the children of Mrs. 
Uhl, and of Noll, the violinist. Here Charles Herbermann remained till 
April 17, 1853, when he was matriculated as a student at the College of St. 
Francis Xavier in Fifteenth Street. Here he resumed his classical studies which 
had been so painfully interrupted, and his record shows that he was both a dili- 
gent and a successful student. His degree of Bachelor of Arts he received 
from St. John's College, Fordham, in July, 1858. The young man's inclinations 
drew him towards a legal career, but financial circumstances did not permit 
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his father to gratify the son's wishes. Though ill-fortune no longer frowned on the 
family, she forbade all expensive ambitions. So the young graduate put aside 
his legal aspirations and became an instructor at his Alma Mater in September 
1858. For eleven years he remained at St. Francis Xavier's, teaching and 
studying. He taught not only German, English and French, but also mathe- 
matics and the classics, and he counted among his scholars such men as the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edwards, Mr. John D. Crimmins, the late Coroner Messmer, 
Dock-Commissioner Phelan, and the President of the Garfield Bank, Mr. 
William H. Gelshenan, not to speak of many other successful business men. 
His leisure time was taken up with the study of the classics and of philosophy 
for both of which, as well as for mathematics and science, he had a strongly 
pronounced taste. At the same time a powerful baritone voice, the musical 
quality of which he had inherited from his mother, led the young teacher to 
bestow no little attention on music. He became a close friend of Mr. William 
Berge at that time one of the leading organists of the city, joined the choir of 
St. Francis Xavier's Church, and at times sang with the Mendelssohn Union, 
a flourishing musical organization, which, among other achievements, success- 
fully produced Beethoven's Ninth Symphony under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. Amid these employments, scientific and asthetic, the time passed by 
quickly and agreeably. 

At home, also, affairs had taken a decided turn for the better. In 1861, 
the initial year of the Civil War, George Herbermann bought out his employer, 
Mr. Mabbett, an old New York produce and commission merchant of Dutch 
descent, and began his career as a New York merchant. Though the financial 
troubles caused by the outbreak of the war did not fail to worry the new com- 
mission merchant, he and his second son, Frederick, successfully overcame all 
difficulties. Year after year the business became more prosperous, and the 
scrupulous honesty of the old Hanoverian gained the universal respect of his 
fellow merchants. When, in 1893, death closed the eyes of George Herbermann, 
he could look back on thirty-three years of honorable activity in New York and 
there existed no produce commission business more trusted and more respected 
than his. It passed into the hands of his two younger sons, Frederick D. and 
Alexander J. After the death of the former, in 1900, it was conducted by the 
youngest son, Alexander, under the firm name of George Herbermann's Son, 
until the latter's death in 1914. 

Charles Herbermann had derived no little satisfaction from his father's 
success. He took the greatest interest in the progress of the business and 
helped his father as far as it lay in his power. His position at St. Francis 
Xavier's, if not brilliant, was pleasant and offered many advantages. He 
made friends, not only among the Jesuit Fathers, but among his old students, 
the graduates of St. Francis Xavier's College and other rising men. Prominent 
among these were the Jesuits, Rev. Charles H. de Luynes and Joseph Shea, 
and, moreover, Charles Anthony Goessman, Professor of Chemistry at Am- 
herst Agricultural College, and Prof. Francis E. Engelhardt, chemical inspector 
of the city of Syracuse. The years thus flew by contentedly and happily and 
the young man gradually acquired more and more reputation as a scholar and 
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teacher. This is shown by the fact that, even in the early sixties, he became 
the private instructor of young Nicholas Fish, the son of Ex-Governor Fish 
of New York, who was subsequently to become Gen. Grant's Secretary of 
State. 

In 1869 died Dr. John Jason Owen, Professor of the Classics in the College 
of the city of New York. The Board of Trustees decided to divide the old 
department of Classical Literature, erecting in its stead the two chairs, of Latin 
Language and Literature and that of Greek Language and Literature. Dr. 
Herbermann was appointed to the former chair and left his Alma Mater on 
October 29, 1869. On November 1 he began his work at the College of the City 
of New York, a work which from the beginning enlisted all his sympathies 
and his energies. Not only had the young professor reconciled himself to the 
teaching profession, but he had become an enthusiastic pedagogue. At the 
City College, of which Gen. Alexander S. Webb was President at the time, he 
met with a very cordial reception both by the Faculty and the students. 
Although he was the youngest member of the Faculty, having not yet reached 
his twenty-ninth year, his colleagues, mostly elderly men, welcomed him most 
courteously and he found the boys a body of earnest and intelligent students. 
The new professor went at his work vigorously and soon won the confidence of 
all. Class after class passed through his hands, the Latin curriculum was 
expanded to meet the desires of the Alumni, and new courses were established. 
His work became from year to year more congenial. In fact, though in the 
course of time his energies were directed in various directions, he has always 
regarded his professorial career as his chief life work. A passionate lover of 
books, his appointment, in 1873, as librarian of the College, while it increased 
his work, also increased the pleasures of his collegiate life. He reorganized the 
library soon after his appointment; he carefully watched over the selection of 
the books so that very soon, although the average income of the library was 
only $1,200 per annum, it contained about 40,000 volumes, very few of which 
would be considered superfluous. A man of catholic tastes and interested in 
every branch of literature, science and art, all departments of learning benefited 
equally by his watchfulness and care; and while, naturally, the bulk of the 
books are English, the shelves of the library also contain the masterpieces of 
belletristic, historical and scientific literature of continental Europe, and the 
most important American and European periodicals on every branch of science 
and art. 

Three years after his call to the City College, Prof. Herbermann became 
engaged to Miss Mary Teresa Dieter. She was a native of Baltimore and of 
German extraction, well educated, gentle and ladylike. They were married on 
July 5, 1873. Unfortunately his wedded happiness was to be of short dura- 
tion. After presenting him with two little daughters, she was carried off after 
a brief illness when her second child was eleven days old. Her death was a 
stunning blow to her young husband. But his duty to his two little orphans 
roused him from his grief, and henceforth he devoted himself to the affec- 
tionate care of his two little girls. Never neglecting his college work, he 
became the playmate of the little ones in his leisure hours. In the year 1880 
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he was married a second time to Miss Elizabeth Schoeb, a native of Marburg 
in Hesse, who affectionately brought up his children and was herself the 
mother of seven children. Prof. Herbermann's married life, in spite 
of repeated and severe trials, were days full of happiness. Mutual 
love sweetened every day and every hour and his children grew up not only 
clever and bright and full of accomplishments, but also affectionate and devoted 
to their father. When, in 1893, his second wife was unexpectedly taken away 
from him by death, his eldest living daughter, by his first wife, though little 
more than seventeen years old, undertook the management of the household and 
brought up her little brothers and sisters, whose ages ranged from three days 
to twelve years. 

In spite of his domestic sorrows, Prof. Herbermann led an active life inside 
and outside of the City College. In 1873 he was chosen President of the Catholic 
Club, then called the Xavier Union, where his popularity contributed greatly 
to the growth of the club. 

In 1879, Harper's published his first literary venture, a little volume entitled 
Bunnell Life in Ancient Rome. It met with a favorable reception as may be 
inferred from the fact that it was pirated both in England and Australia. In 
1886 he edited for the Appletons an edition of Sallust's Bellum Jugurthinum 
and in 1890 he published an annotated edition of the Bellum Catalinae. 
At the same time he published, in various periodicals, scholarly papers on oriental 
and Greek education, on medieval history, and translated Torfason's history 
of Vinland from the Latin for Dr. Gilmary Shea's Catholic Historical Magazine. 

In 1898, he was elected President of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society and became the Editor of the Historical Records and Studies as well as 
of the series of monographs on American history. Among these monographs 
we may mention: The Unpublished Letters of Charles Carroll of CatrolUon 
(1902); Thebaud's Forty Years in the United States; the facsimile edition of 
Waldseemliller's Cosmographiae Introductio with a translation and a fac- 
simile of his map of the world, the first map on which the name America 
occurred (1907); The Diary of a Trip to the United States in the Year 1883 
by Lord Russell of Killowen. 

In January, 1905, Prof. Herbermann was offered the Editorship-in-Chief 
of The Catholic Encyclopedia. Thanks to his ceaseless energy and scholarship, 
as well as to the efficiency and diligence of his fellow editors, comprising the 
Rector of the Catholic University at Washington, Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, 
D.D., Rev. Dr. Edward A. Pace, Professor of Philosophy in the same institu- 
tion, the Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., and Dr. Conde B. Pallen, who have for many 
years been well-known and successful publicists, the Encyclopedia has not only 
met with a warm welcome on all sides, but it has also received the approval of 
scholars of many nations and of the various religious denominations. 

Prof. Herbermann, in the course of his long career, has been the recipient 
of many honors, academic and otherwise. He has repeatedly been the President 
of the Alumni Association of his Alma Mater. Besides the degree of Ph.D. to 
which he was promoted at the College of St. Francis Xavier, in 1865, he received 
the honorary degrees of LL.D. at St. Francis Xavier's in 1882, of LittD. at 
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Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., in 1906, the same degree from the 
Catholic University, in 1915, and the Laetare Medal from Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, in 1913. He has been elected a member of the American Geographical 
and Historical Societies. In October, 1909, the Supreme Pontiff, Pius X, in 
consideration of his literary and historical work, conferred on him the Knight- 
hood of the Order of St. Gregory. With the other editors of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, he received from the same Pope the Decoration Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice, in 1913. 

Prof. Herbermann attained to the venerable age of seventy-six, vigorous, 
active and industrious. Unfortunately, his labors had seriously impaired 
his eyesight about ten years ago. Thanks to the thorough education he 
had given his children, he was able to continue, with their cooperation, the 
most important literary work of his life, the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

It speaks volumes for the respect he had won from the pupils of the City 
College, as well as for the good discipline maintained there, that he could 
continue teaching for so many years, in spite of his blindness, without the 
slightest disorder among his hearers. 

In January, 1915, he resigned his active work as professor and was made 
Emeritus. He had thus rounded out fifty-six years of teaching, eleven at 
St. Francis Xavier's, and forty-five at the College of the City of New York. 

His last months were spent in preparing for the Historical Records and Studies 
some sketches of his earliest professors, with whom he was afterwards associated 
as teacher at St. Francis Xavier's. In these sketches he has left us, unawares, 
the secret of the influence which first developed in him a love of learning and 
study. 

His end came whilst he was actually engaged in these reminiscences. He 
died at his home on Convent Avenue, New York, on August 24, 1916. He was 
buried from his Parish Church, Our Lady of Lourdes. His obsequies were 
attended by many of his former pupils, now notable in public life, and also 
by prominent educators of the State and of the city. Numerous testimonials 
to his scholarship and to his exceptional merit as professor and citizen were 
received by his children. 

Few men were so blessed as Dr. Herbermann in those who survive him. In 
I lis home he was patriarchal in manner. His three sons and four daughters 
made a family circle into which it was always delightful to enter. 

L. H. 



